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Letters from Members 


Invaluable 


Thank you very much for your score 
sheet (elementary). It was an invaluable 
aid in setting up our first issue. Because 
we had this guide, we are aware of many 
of our mistakes. Inclosed is a check for 
two dollars to have our paper properly 
analyzed.—I.L., Mass. 


7 7 v 
Excitement 


You cannot possibly realize the happy 
excitement which ran through our entire 
school and community when we received 
the Third Place Certificate for our year- 
book. It was the first time we had ever 
entered competitive ranks and our initial 
success has fired us with the urge to go 
higher. We are particularly thankful for 
the fine analysis and criticism of our book 
which arrived with the award. The judges 
certainly did an excellent and detailed job 
and one which should serve us well as a 
guide for this year's book. When do we 
sign up for the annual Convention in 
March? We can hardly wait!—M.S., Md. 

Thank you for your gracious letter. 

The 31st Annual Convention will be 

held at Columbia University, March 

10-11-12, 1955.—Ed. 

Pore: 
Constructive Criticism 


We never thought we would achieve 
Medalist rating but we have—twice in 
succession. Thanks for the constructive 
criticism we have received from Colum- 
bia. The little notes have been appre- 
ciated, too. Without them we would not 
have succeeded . . . Your ideas about our 
photography were very right. The time 
element had a lot to do with not getting 
better shots—W.H., Pa. 


oe 
Look Alike 


We are returning the Medalist Year- 
books you sent us on loan. They looked 
so much like printed yearboks that we 
thought you had sent us those instead of 
lithographed yearbooks. After receiving 
your letter, we noted the words “offset” 
on the inside of the covers. The error was 
ours —SS., Md. 

This Adviser had requested the loan 
of offset books which were sent to ber. 
She wrote we had sent her the wrong 
ones. Our records listed those offset 


books had been sent but we might 
have switched labels in making up sev- 
eral packages. As indicated here, they 
were offsets. Offset has become so well 
developed that, at times, it is difficult 
to tell the difference between them and 
letter-press publications. The Assocta- 
tion advises all who are not familiar 
with the technical manner in which 
their books are published to visit the 
shops and see for themselves how the 
work is done.—Ed. 
ae oe 


Wonderful Time 


Five students and I had a wonderful 
time at the Convention last March and I 
hope we will be able to send at least 
three to the next meeting —F.P., Il. 


a a 


Respect---Increased 


My respect for the CSPA has definitely 
increased . . . Thanks to your courtesy 
and interest our scorebook arrived here. 

. It will be well thumbed. I am grate- 
ful to the Board of Judges for the re- 
examination of our book.—S.M., N.]. 


This was one of the four 1954 year- 
books whose scorebook was lost in the 
mail. It was a repeat performance be- 
cause the copy is kept of a scorebook, 
the original going directly to the school. 
Ed. 

oe « 


No Theme 


We have gone so far as to decide to 
work without a theme . . . None suggested 
seemed workable and we were told that 
many schools are not using themes. Is 
this a mistake? My thought was that the 
theme or motto of the various school or- 
ganizations could be used in captions and 
copy. Would this not give a better de- 
scription of the school activities? May I 
have your opinion on this?—M.S., Ind. 


This question has long troubled many 
Advisers and staffs. Some schools do 
not have them and others who profess 
a theme adhere to it so casually it might 
as well not be mentioned. Our point 
of view is that every piece of printed 
matter has some reason for being. Call 
it a “theme” or what you will, it is there. 
Some story, message, or information is 
given that even the casual reader may 
understand. Similarly, a yearbook must 


The Cover 


Tudor Hall, Indianapolis, Indiana, jg 
private school for girls, ranging from 
kindergarten through high school. The 
stretch of morning classes is broken by 
the pause that refreshes at recess whep 
little girls sometimes like to try the “big’ 
girls’ fountain. Here, Anne Macomber, 
senior, gives Cynthia Julian, a first grader 
a bit of a boost assisted by Mary Lm 
Lynch, a junior. This typical scene js 
now on the record and a part of the 1954 
Chronicle. The Adviser of the yearbook 
is Miss Margie McCuistion, through whog 
courtesy we are able to reproduce it fo 
The Review. 


reason for being issued, 
this is the 
It is a central thought or sense 
of direction that guides the editon, 
Otherwise, they do not know wher 
they are going or what they are sup. 
posed to stress. That applies to editon, 
copywriters, caption writers, photog 
raphers, and everyone on the staff. They 
can ask themselves, “Have I answered 
the question or followed the direction 
proposed by the theme?”. As for the 
Association, we take a book as we find 
it but somewhere along the line w 
have to ask ourselves, “What is thi 


(Continued on Page 12) 


have some 
Stated in some manner, 
“theme.” 
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Improving the Status of the Student Publication Adviser 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


TUDENT PUBLICATION advisers 

know that good student publications 

play a vital and indispensable role 
in American life. They know that these 
media serve the students, parents, and 
patrons of the school, for they inform, 
influence, and entertain. Each student 
publication can be a positive, constructive, 
and dynamic factor in the program of 
secondary education. 

Student publications benefit not only 

the consumers, but also the producers. The 
boys and girls who work on the staffs have 
unparalleled adventures in learning. They 
learn to get facts straight; they learn to 
write effectively, sometimes creatively; 
they learn to work with others in team 
ppirit, they learn to develop qualities of 
character and personality desirable in good 
citizens. 
_ Publication advisers do not have to con- 
vince themselves that school newspapers, 
yearbooks, handbooks, directories, maga- 
zines, and related activities provide an un- 
usual challenge to high school students. 
They know what these projects mean to 
the school in general and the staff in par- 
ticular. They know that student publica- 
tions perform a significant and substan- 
tial service which no other activity dup- 
licates. 

What, then, is a major problem ad- 
visers face? One problem is obvious. The 
general public and several specific publics 
do not seem to have discovered student 
journalism. They do not seem to recog- 
nize the values so obvious to advisers. 
It may be well to take an inventory of 
these specific publics, for the adviser often 
ishandicapped by the indifference, oppo- 
sition, or antagonism she encounters. 


CONSIDER one of the most impor- 

tant of these specific publics: the 
administrators. Altogether too many su- 
petintendents, principals, and supervisors 
sem to be unaware of the importance of 
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student publications. To be sure, they are 
busy people, yet the student publications 
suffer when these key persons fail to un- 
derstand and appreciate the potentialities 
of student journalism. 

For evidence, note personnel policies 
of school administrators. When they se- 
lect a football coach, dramatics teacher, 
music teacher, or school nurse, they ex- 
amine qualifications carefully. But any- 
one with a credential may be assigned 
to sponsor the newspaper or yearbook. 
Whether they are qualified or not—or in- 
terested—or willing—seems to be irre- 
levant. 

The majority of teachers who sponsor 
student publications are not qualified to 
do their work when they are appointed. 
Often they are not encouraged to qualify 
themselves either. They may be encour- 
aged to take graduate work, but seldom 
are they guided in selecting journalism 
courses that fit their needs. Yet there are 
opportunities for improvement. 

Teaching loads of publication advisers 
are usually heavier than those of other 
high school teachers. Usually they are 
asked to supervise student publications in 
addition to carrying a full teaching load 
and other major assignments. If admin- 
istrators understood the nature of student 
journalism, they would realize that ad- 
visers should have loads that are no heav- 
ier than the average teacher. 

Even when loads are reasonable, the 

(This is a condensation and te- 
vision of an address at the luncheon 
of the Maryland Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers’ Association, Friday, October 
15. Because the hurricane hit Mary- 
land that day, attendance was some- 
what limited. For that reason, copies 
are being provided for the members 
and other friends of student jour- 


nalism. ) 


schedule may be unsatisfactory. For ex- 
ample, the teacher may not be free to 
work with the staff when she has the time 
to do it. For example, journalism classes 
may be set at a time when students who 
should enroll cannot register for them. 
The wise administrators should have an 
adviser who works with him, not for him. 


Administrators often take more pride 
in the school plant than the educational 
program. In any event they like to “show 
off” the gymnasium, the science labora- 
tories, the home economics room. They 
have money for band instruments. What 
about the student publication office? There 
usually is none, nor does the room have 
any specialized equipment, an adequate 
library, or the minimum facilities com- 
parable to other special classrooms. 

Unfortunatley some administrators don’t 
want the adviser to be a teacher. Instead 
they want her to be a censor, rewrite man, 
editor, and publisher. As a result she is 
expected to do jobs which students can do 
themselves. The effective adviser can 
teach students and should not be asked 
or required to do what she can teach 
students to do on publication staffs. 

Business advisers often are expected to 
finance the publications so there will be 
no deficits. Yet subscription rates, ac- 
tivity cards, and similar fees for circula- 
tion usually are so low that they are un- 
satisfactory as a source of revenue. In 
fact, revenue sources usually are inade- 
quate because the administration does not 
recognize the cost of producing good stu- 
dent publications. 

To be sure, there are many supervisors, 
principals, and administrators who do rec- 
ognize the value of student journalism. 
They cooperate with advisers in solving 
editorial and business problems. Conse- 
quently this recital does not constitute an 
indictment of all administrators, yet it is 
a plain statement of fact that is the basis 
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for a deep concern on the part of advisers. 


EACHERS in general comprise an- 

other specific public which so far has 
not accorded student journalism the rec- 
ognition it deserves. True, antagonism 
and opposition are negligible especially in 
bigger schools. Indifference toward stu- 
dent journalism, however, is too wide- 
spread to overlook. On the whole teach- 
ers in general are too quick to pick pub- 
lications to pieces, too slow to find some- 
thing good to say. 

For one thing, teachers in general sel- 
dom know what news is, nor do they care 
to find out. Thus, they may fail to pass 
on some news while stressing something 
that isn’t news at all. It is true, of course, 
that teacher training today does little to 
help advisers understand the vital role of 
mass communications either in a free so- 
ciety or a program of education for de- 
mocracy. 

Nearly every faculty has its space grab- 
bers—teachers who want front page ban- 
ner headlines for their own news. Some 
of them want the spotlight in every issue. 
They cannot see news in proportion. Some 
even want to write the stories their own 
way of to require students to bring back 
stories for their approval—at their con- 
venience of course, deadlines or no dead- 
lines. 

Teachers often are impatient with ama- 
teur journalists. They seem to assume 
that beginners should do as well as pro- 
fessional newsmen. Many teachers do not 
cooperate with student reporters as they 
should. They complain that reporters 
don’t come at a convenient time—when 
they should realize that there isn’t really 
any ideal time for the reporter to come. 

Unfortunately, teachers in general are 
too quick to note errors, too slow to com- 
mend. They pounce on typographical er- 
rors, careless identifications, awkward sen- 
tences, and various mistakes, hurrying to 
the advisers to be the first to tell her. 
Less often do they hasten to her to com- 
ment favorably on the news stories, edi- 
torials, features, or other contents which 
deserve praise. 


enameled it is saddening to re- 
port that some of the most savage 
critics of school fewspapers are English 
teachers. For example; there is’ thé Eng- 
lish teacher who dissects the newspaper 
in her classrooms, using its errors to teach 
her students. Some English teachers—not 
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all, of course-—seem to resent the fact 
that journalistic writing is not academic 
and artificial. 

Such critics, of course, do not post all 
their written assignments—themselves, 
term papers, examinations, problems, and 
the like—on the bulletin board for the 
public to inspect. The work of their stu- 
dents is not paraded as is the work of the 
staff. Some of them would be the first 
to complain if the worst work in their 
classes were singled out as a subject for 
faculty gossip. 

Relatively few English teachers’ organi- 
zations do anything for student publica- 
tions. Certainly the National Council of 
Teachers of English has done next to 
nothing. The English Journal has rarely 
an article that helps the advisers. State 
and local associations are no more effec- 
Yet all teachers of communication 
should work together, helping rather than 
hindering each other. 


tive. 


Students of the language arts recognize 
the fact that good student journalism is 
English at its best. Students are taught 
to write and read the forms of writing 
they write or read the rest of their lives. 
The textbooks on teaching English may 
not accept this fact, yet where will you 
find the motivation, stimulation, or sus- 
tained interest in English writing activi- 
ties that you find in student journalism? 


The coach of athletic teams sometimes 
is a prima donna on the faculty. So far 
as he is concerned the only important 
news is athletic news. And he doesn’t 
mean news of girls’ sports or intramural 
activities. In some instances he gives the 
school reporter the brush-off and plays up 
to local newsmen instead. He is sensitive 
to over-emphasis of failure. 


CHOOLS ‘OF EDUCATION as a 

whole ‘have done little to encourage 
student journalism. They have discov- 
ered a new jargon for every decade, they 
have multiplied courses, they have devel- 
oped elaborate curricula. In courses in 
teaching high school English or Supervis- 
ing school activities, student journalism 
seldom is discussed by anyone who is 
qualified to discuss it with authority. 


All too often the school of education 
encourages advisers who seek master’s de- 
grees to take more education courses. They 
actually need courses in supervising school 
publications and educational public rela- 
tions along with more general journalism 


courses. Since these seldom come unde 
the jurisdiction of schools of education 
they funnel the advisers into more apj 
more education courses instead. 

Schools of journalism have done mop 
for student publication advisers than ap 
other division of the university. The 
have sponsored conferences, clinics, ing. 
tutes, workshops, associations, Critical ge. 
vices, tournaments, publications, studig 
directories, and the like. They hay 
worked with local, state, and national 
sociations. 

The chief complaint advisers hay 
against schools of journalism is this 
Sometimes the man who teaches cours 
in supervising school publications fealh 
has not had the right background and &. 
perience to do superior work. Eye 
schools which have won national Fecog. 
nition for their excellent programs my 
turn this course over to whoever ign} 
busy for the summer! 

Newspaper people sometimes do nx 
realize that amateur and professional jou. 
nalism are different. In many instances 
school newspapers certainly should no 
imitate professional newspapers. In som 
respects the school newspaper is a hous 
publication and is the spokesman fr 
rather than the critic of the community 
it serves. Nor are school newspaper staff 
qualified to sit in judgment. 


vs STUDENT publication advises 

realize that they have not won fil 
recognition for student publications. Thy 
are too busy to indulge in self-pity, wm 
busy to stampede to the wailing wall. Ib 
stead it is imperative that they not onl 
recognize the fact that they have not ye 
won full approval and full support fo 
the enriched program of language at 
they sponsor. 

If this be true, why is it true? Advises 
should ask themselves why they have sit 
won this approval and support. Thereat 
some real reasons why student publio 
tions still—after more than a century aol 
half existence—still are not so firmly & 
tablished as they should be. If the post 
tion of the school press is to be strength 
ened, these reasons should be scrutinized 
critically. 


IRST, the plain truth that hunss 
that some student publications 
many student publications—just doaté 
serve unqualified approval or unqualilié 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Article IV: 


The Idea of School Journalism: What Should Be Taught? 





By STANLEY SOLOMON, Notte Terrace High School, Schenectady, N.Y.; School Journalism Editor, Scholastic 


Teacher 


N OUR SCHOOLS the time has now 

passed when the principal says of a 

publication: “It is a privilege to 
work on the school newspaper. If the 
staff can’t find time for it, they should 
resign.” 

For—as I pointed out in previous ar- 
tides—the practice and study of school 
journalism is now not only accepted but 
considered so important that the number 
of schools with publications is on the 
rise. Acknowledging this importance, 
the same principal may add: “The stu- 
dents are paying for the paper, and we 
all look forward to seeing it appear regu- 
larly—faculty, students, and parents.” 

The principal will also know that the 
community depends on the paper to keep 
in touch with its school. He may even 
have on his faculty someone who is given 
the job—without pay—of “Publicity Ad- 
viser” as well as “adviser” for the school 
newspaper. 

Yet rarely is adequate provision made 
for the practice of school journalism in 


‘the curriculum, though there may be 


some provision for the study of jour- 
nalism. 


HE PRACTICE of journalism—that 

is, putting out a publication for 
wide distribution—necessarily takes much 
time beyond a class period.! Since much 
of the work deals with outside agencies— 
the printer, engraver, photographer, etc. 
—a flexible schedule is of utmost im- 
portance. Very few schools have these 
facilities within the school, and even if 
they do it is a major problem to coordi- 
nate the complex processes that go into 
a publication. 


It is important, therefore, that “pro- 
vision in the curriculum” means class time 
in which to meet and plan together; much 
of the actual work has to take place be- 
yond the school day. 


How then can we fit journalism into 


—_ 


' Scholastic Teacher's survey, mentioned in 

lii, showed that those few “lucky souls” 

\ an opportunity to actually do publi- 

‘ations work in class put in, on the average, 
an hour or so more per week after school. 
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the curriculum? 
should be taught? 

The answers to these questions develop 
from the viewpoint of school journalism 
outlined thus far. On the one hand, the 
study of journalism ranges from the eval- 
uation of all mass media to the acquisi- 
tion of various skills; the primary aim 
is to meet the need of individual young- 
sters. On the other hand, the practice of 
journalism hingles on turning out school 
publications; the primary aim is to meet 
the need of such audiences as the school 
and the community. 


O SATISFY both needs, a course of 
study * in journalism might consist 
of the following: 

Sophomore year: A semester or two 
to include the study and analysis of all 
mass media; required. 

Emphasis would be placed, as Kemp 
suggests, “on reading and listening and 
less on writing,” * but we certainly should 
include viewing as another important skill 
to be learned. 

That the time is ripe for the introduc- 
tion of such study is indicated also by 
the present variety and excellence of edu- 
cational films and records. On top of 
these we have the media themselves— 
magazines, newspapers, TV, radio, movies, 
photographs, inexpensive books—to rely 
on for teaching aids. 

Our aim would be to show the im- 
portance of these media in the lives of 
our students, and the means for evaluat- 
ing them. 


More especially, what 





2 See Appendix for diagram. 

3% Gretchen A. Kemp, “Journalism for Ed- 
ucation,” at a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Journalism Directors, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 23, 1952. Also reprinted in The NAJD 
Digest, Nov., 1952. 

4 Of special interest is the healthy list of 
films on media themselves—to name only a 
few, Encyclopedia Brittanica Film’s Newspaper 
Story, Film Inc.'s Communication, Bell & 
Howell’s How Motion Pictures Move and Talk, 
Teaching Film Custodians’ The Soundman 
(use of sound in motion pictures), March of 
Time’s Radio Broadcasting Today, UN's 
Searchlight on the Nations (exchanging in- 
formation through modern communications) , 
Univ. of So. Calif.’s Bridges for Ideas (how 
language, radio, movies and TV serve as 
bridges for ideas). Also extensively covered 
are all phases of publication procedure— 
printing, engraving, photography, etc. 


Junior year: A semester or two in the 
practice of school media; elected. 

Only those who had passed proficiency 
tests would be permitted to undertake 
this work. Such tests, however, would 
not only show up writing skills but skills 
in talking, in photography, in art, per- 
haps even in typing and the operation 
of duplicating machines. It is illogical, 
as I have pointed out in a previous ar- 
ticle, to consider “writing” talent the sole 
criterion for success in publication work. 

This phase of journalism would be de- 
voted to training pupils to handle, in 
their senior year, the various media of 
the school: newspaper, magazine, annual 
and other publications, plus—wherever 
practicable—tradio, film and eventually 
TV. 

In addition to training on these media 
as apprentices, students would have the 
responsibility for handling such secondary 
practices as the daily bulletin, programs 
for athletic events, classroom wall news- 
papers, special publications. 

While our primary aim in this course is 
to give “basic training” in handling school 
media we would also be providing a kind 
of advanced study of journalism, too. 

Senior year: Two semesters, or one 
year; elected by those interested in oper- 
ating the major media of the school. 

Admission to this work might depend 
on proficiency attained in the previous 
year’s journalism; or simply by having 
been enrolled therein. 

Ideally two-period laboratory time is 
necessary, though some of this time 
would include discussion and lecture. But 
even under such a set-up one couldn't 
expect the newspaper, yearbook, or maga- 
zine—much less a radio program—to be 
produced during that time. What this 
part of the journalism course does provide 
are: 1, Time for regular discussion and 
meetings, and 2, scholastic credit. 

This then is the idea of school jour- — 
nalism the writer has in mind. Partly it 
includes much of what is now going on— 
turning out excellent publications of all 
types; opening up the inside of our 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Good Word for Conferences 


The following editorial from the November, 1954, Photo- 
lith is on a singularly appropriate topic for CSPA members 
at this, or any other, time of the year. We take the liberty 
of reproducing it here with an explanatory insertion and 
with our strong endorsement and appreciation of its 
viewpoint.—Ed. 

Last month we had a word of praise for Illinois and for Don- 
ald Brown and the many teacher-advisers who participate in the 
annual summer institute for publications works throughout the 
state. 

In the reports of our correspondents this past month, we 
have been inspired anew to say something about the value of 
the clinic or conference for teachers and students alike, and to 
applaud those colleges which are recognizing the value of school 
publications establishing courses for publications advisers. 

Contributing Editor Leo C. Muller has informed us that Mis- 
sissippi's largest institution of higher learning, Mississippi South- 
ern, has successfully instituted a course in journalism and edu- 
cation called “Yearbook Production.” 


The course proved a great success this past summer. Photolith 
congratulates Mr. Muller and Mississippi Southern. We have 
been promised a report of a similar course inaugurated in 
Washington this past summer, and we shall pass it on to our 
readers when it is received. 


While by the time you read this many of the state and regional 
fall conferences will already have been held, we'd like to join 
Mrs. Julianna Uphoff (of the Flora Township, Ill., High School, 
whose article on “How to Build Staff Morale” in the November, 
1954, Photolith, deploring the “pity the poor publication staffs” 
attitudes of many and calling them “unsung heroes of the high 
school world”, was the basis of this editorial) in recommending 
strongly that the yearbook adviser and representatives of the 
staff attend a regional or state yearbook conference each year. 
A national association meet is no doubt a good thing for those 
schools which are fortunately located and for the very few staffs 
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which can attend from a distance. 

More practical for most of us, the regional conferences spop. 
sored by publications associations or educational groups ap) 
held on college campuses offer rich rewards to those who atten 
—the opportunity to exchange ideas, to examine a variety of 
yearbooks on display, to hear from experts in various fields, anj 
perhaps to see and hear about new techniques and processes, 

The expense of such trips can, by careful planning and budge. 
ing, be borne by staff projects whose proceeds are especially ql. 
located to this cause. Bands travel, athletic teams certainly g 
the country—and publications groups are no less important » 
the school. 

It is not too early for you staff sponsors to begin investigating 
the possibility of studying a yearbook course in your region nex 
summer. For only as we increase our own knowledge and kee 
abreast of latest thinking in this field can we develop the yew. 
book activity and the yearbook into what both should be. 

. FF 


A Matter of Professional Pride 


In the section of the December, 1954, Scholastic Editor & 
voted to NAJD Notes, the esteemed President of that organin. 
tion, Price Robinson, for whom we have a high personal re 
gard, writes, with reference to the forthcoming membership 
Directory, “Is your name listed as a paid up member of th 
only professional national journalism organization?” 

There is nothing but praise for the spirit which animates Mr 
Robinson and other officers and members of the National As 
sociation of Journalism Directors in raising the membetship 
level and in rallying loyally to its support and developmen 
It has done, and still does, a splendid job in its field. But why 
the term, “only professional national journalism organization’? 

The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association was 
founded in 1925 when the CSPA held its first Convention. | 
has had a long and meritorious career and has done much for 
Advisers and for school journalism. At the present time, it has 
a paid up membership of 1592 and a quarterly journal which 
under the able editorship of Bryan Barker, is making a nam 
for itself among educational journals. It has made surveys 
issued aids for Advisers, published its directories and a Bb 
liography, and given a helping hand to many individuals an 
press associations. It has a few “firsts” in the field to its ctelit 
as well. : 

Many of its members have held memberships in 
ganizations; offices, too. They have given willingly of 
time to every forward-looking movement without any n 
as to sponsorship. They may be mystified, as are we, by 
thought that this has not been “professional”. Can it be tit 
they doff the “professional” cap when they consider their CSPAA 
affiliation? In the final analysis, who is to decide on pi 
fessionality? 

As for us, we shall continue to work for the good of i 
school press regardless of the term that may be employed ® 
describing it. We shall continue with the idea that our mem 
bers have a professional teaching attitude and that their wot 
in school journalism, and for it, is as professional as any th 
may come along the way. 

We appreciate Mr. Robinson's zeal and we understand th 
high motives which inspire it but we like to feel, and we # 
sure we, too, have a foot inside the door. 
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Lane Daily - - - News While It’s Live 


By DENNIS J. MORRISSEY, Editorial Adviser, and Stanley Shapin, Editor-in-Chief, Lane Daily, Lane Technical 


High School, Chicago, Ill. 


VERY HIGH SCHOOL that pub- 
lishes a newspaper has its own 
particular problems, but the Lane 

Technical High School, Chicago, with an 
enrollment of some 5800 boys, has prob- 
lems that are unique, for it puts out a 
daily newspaper. The Lane Daily is the 
pride and joy of the students. It is forty- 
one years old, and a paper with a great 
tradition. 

The editorial staff of the newspaper is 
made up of some fifteen regular members, 
ranging in grade from 1B to 4A. Their 
service is purely voluntary and gratuitous; 
they receive no credit except the feeling 
of accomplishment. Their work is done 
in the morning before classes start, during 
study periods throughout the day, and at 
home in their spare time. 

There is an editor-in-chief, an associate 
editor, news editor, editorial editor, fea- 
ture editor, and this semester there are 
two sports editors. Also on the staff are 
an exchange editor, and ten reporters, who 
write and bring in copy for the paper. 

The distribution department consists 
of three other boys. These boys distribute 
the newspapers free of charge every day 


‘to the division representatives, who pass 


them on to their division members. The 
cost of the paper, ink, and other essentials 
is obtained from the student budget fee, 
collected at the beginning of the semester. 
The portion of the budget that pays for 
the Daily for a full semester amounts only 


to about twenty-four cents a student. The 
rest of the budget money is used for other 
services. 


HE PAPER consists of a rag paper 
sheet, folded over to form four 
pages. There are two columns on every 
page, and each page is devoted to special 
copy. The first page is for news items 
only, the second for editorials, the third 
for feature material, and the last page is 
devoted to sports. Also on the latter three 
pages, student ads are printed without 
charge. This is the only advertising the 
Daily prints. Each page has its own edi- 
tor, who is responsible for that page. 

When copy is brought in, it is checked 
by the sponsors and sent to the linotype 
room to be set. As the copy is linotyped, 
it is placed in galleys which are numbered 
at the top. 

At this point it is necessary to say a 
few words about the print shop. It con- 
sists of three adjoining. rooms, the lino- 
type room, the composing room, and the 
press room, each supervised by a capable 
faculty member. The linotype room has 
four linotype machines, a machine for 
making slugs, and a matrix machine. It 
also has a stone for locking type, a proof 
press, and many facilities for setting hand 
type. The composing room is concerned 
mainly with preparing pages for other 
school publications, and the Daily uses it 
only for obtaining headline letters not 


ALL BEFORE 7:58 A.M.—The Lane Daily staff at work: left to right, Gary Estep, 
reporter; Don Poletto, Ray Olson, sports editors; Ed Kiedlien, reporter; George 
Calcagno, reporter; Conrad Miczka, feature editor; Dennis Spice, want ad editor; 
Morris Anderson, news editor; Stanley Shapin, editor; and Dannis Morrissey, 
Editorial Adviser. —Photo by G. Knoblock 
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available in the linotype room. The press 
room is always busy. There are about 
thirty-five boys at work at different print- 
ing presses and Gordons. In the center 
of the room there is a vertical Meihle 
press which is kept running at top speed 
to put out some 6100 copies of the Daily 
every day. 


O MUCH for the facts. Following 
is a typical morning for the Daily 
staff. 

At 7:15 A.M., the members of the 
Daily staff and the advisers meet in the 
Daily office, directly across from the 
printshop, to prepare the next day's Daily. 
They take a group of galley proofs which 
have a number of miscellaneous items, 
and number each article with the number 
on the top of the galley sheet so that the 
proof of each article can be identified 
with the galley in which it is resting. Then 
they begin to look through the proofs 
with the objective of finding appropriate 
material. Each page editor takes what he 
deems proper for his page, cuts it from 
the rest of the galley proofs, and pastes 
it to a dummy page which is the same 
size as the regular page. 

The sports editor usually brings in the 


(Continued on Page 14) 


ASSEMBLING THE GALLEYS—As 


the type is set on the machines in the 
background, the Lane Daily staff is 
there to put it into galleys to prove 
up for dummying. 

—Photo by G. Knoblock 
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brine-tears sweet sting 
To cleanse the reasoned night. 
And cosmic will in fields of 
Light 
And rain, soft tears, that 
Bite 
Is stilled to find it need not 


Poetry of the Month... 


Robert Johnston, Editor-in-Chief of the Mirror of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.. writes that the poetry for this 
issue was selected by Donald Lauve, Anthony Pratt, and 
Michael West, assistant editors, with the advice of Mr. 
Dudley Fitts, the Adviser. To all of them we express our 


thanks for their effort. 


THE FATHER 
When Time exposed my father as a man, 
My sky was overcast with clouds of doubt. 
The mind—his nurtured nomad—leaded “out”, 
Yet voices eachoed distant from the clan. 


Attributed to youth when signs began, 

The freedom soon refused to quell its shout, 

And threatened basic loyalty with rout, 

With whispering of borrowed dreams “you can!” 


The world was mine; I hungered for the taste. 
I fled. Too soon, too blind—the sign unseen 
Ahead. The crash—the dark—a world to clutch 


Was gone. And in its place pathetic waste 
Of shattered dreams. But now on him I lean 
Who helps until I do not need his crutch. 


Anthony Pratt 


ce 
REASONED LIGHT AND TIME 


I have felt the bite of rain 

Kiss light my forehead, tight and strained. 
Cold drops. 

I have walked for rain to bite 

And still the cosmic will, 

At night... 

Darkness shining for reasoned time. 


I seek this will, but 
I shun the highways. 
For I have seen the burnt, blackened smile 
Drip plastic tears. 
Frozen crisp, 
Colored and bouncing on the highways. 
The grin of sanguine husks .. . 
Speedless souls. 
Hollow graves of steel. 
No light to pique for reasoned time; 
Crusted sewers of 
Time. 
I have heard sad strains of the love song 
Sifted through cynic 
Ears, dragged along the highways. 
Years 

Scraped to brown, no sound. 
And in some fears, a crossing cat upon no 
Track but mine of zero miles or one step 
Back. 


I-shun the highways. 
My way is through the fields. 
There, 


Skid on streaked light. 
Only 
tilt to cold drops, my yielding light. 
Donald Lauve 
ae ee 


POEM 


woman of glass, woman of far away, 

are you made of water and music, or merely 

carved of the things i think? are your 

towers trumpets, and your soft arms 

silver-wound strings? or do you hear 

yourself as i hear you, do you move 

as i move, as the day’s bowed sun 

is drawn across your eyes? oh, were i only 

sharper metal, and minded in older wood. 

Hollis Frampton 

ea 


TESSERACT 


when once the tendril line has thrust 
in heartbeats from its germinal point, 
i ask no question. 


when once the foliate plane has leaped 
in teeming triumph from its line, 
i ask no question. 


and when the fecund, multiple solid 
has once exploded through the flower, 
i keep my silence. 


but when, itself alive, the plant 
reverts to seed, and in seed dies, 
reduplicating . . . behind my eyes 
i see unanswered colors. 
Hollis Frampton 
ae a 


A LITTLE PIECE OF DARKNESS 


There is a long thing out in the sand; 
I saw it shining in the distance 
Like the sun reflected in a pool. 
We worship the long thing, 
For it is a god. 
It came from the sky 
After the fire 
When the people were still few; 
It cried, and the people were afraid 
And did not go near. 
The long thing became silent; 
It speaks nothing any mote; 
It is only a mirror 
That sparkles in the sun, 
That flutters in the moonlight 
Like a ghost, a vague hint of something past, 
A little piece of darkness. 
James Breasted 
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Writing Effective Editorials 


By SISTER SHEILA MARY, SNJM, Holy Names Academy, Seattle, Wash. 


HE STAFF was in session again— 

but this time they weren't beating 

deadlines. “Sure, we've got a good 
editorial policy for our school paper,” the 
editor was saying—"‘but that’s not enough. 
The editorial page should be the very 
heart of the newspaper—and if we face 
reality we have to admit that the edito- 
rials just aren't being read. We all know 
how much it costs to set up the page, 
the time involved in layout, not to men- 
tion the midnight oil we burn in slaving 
over editorial-—and to what avail? The 
staff editors and a small percentage of 
the subscribers read the page. We might 
as well leave it out and save ourselves 
the expense and labor unless we can 
write more effective editorials. What do 
you think?” 

The Quilldrivers were strangely quiet. 
Without the editorial the paper just 
wouldn't stand up—and yet the editor 
was right. Recent polls had revealed 
that only a fraction of subscribers read 
the editorials and comparisons indicated 
that other schools were facing the same 
problem. But what could they do to 
make the editorials more effective? 

Slanting Editorials 

The associate editor stood up and aid- 
dressed the chair. After being recog- 
nized, he went on in his calm deliberate 
way. “You know, Mr. President, I've 
been giving this matter considerable 
thought myself. I think that it’s our 
own fault that our editorial readers are 
9 few. We've been holding the opinion 
that only the cream of our readers read 
the page and consequently we've been 
consciously or unconsciously slanting our 
editorials toward this minority. We've 
been writing for the 10 per cent and 
above the heads of the 90 per cent. The 
vocabulary, the choice of topics, and even 
the editorials of entertainment are slanted. 
This summer I attended a Symposium in 
Communication Arts on “Mass Versus 
Css Communications” and Mr. Arthur 
Motley, who is an expert in the field, 
convinced me that ideas weren't of any 
value unless they were communicated. 
So I believe that as editors we should 
write for the mass and not for the upper 


Elysian Complex 

“Yeah, that’s right’—the Quwilldrivers 
nodded in assent. This contribution 
seemed to stimulate the others and an- 
other lad took the floor. “Another thing, 
I think some of us are stagnant—and 
what's more we're getting the Elysian 
complex. You fellows know what that 
is. Just because we've been working on 
the paper, reading the exchanges from 
other schools, and keeping up with the 
news we get the idea that we know it 
all. I heard one editor say, not so long 
ago, that it would lower his prestige if 


Transportation Tips 

Advisers and staffs are busy mak- 
ing plans to attend the 31st Annual 
CSPA Convention and counting their 
pennies in frugal fashion. A big item 
is transportation. These costs vary 
from year to year and with the type 
desired. Whether it be by land or 
by air, there are bargains to be 
found—particularly for groups. 

It is suggested that a committee on 
transportation be formed to do a 
little shopping around the town. 
Help may be found where it is least 
expected. Rail, bus, and air lines are 
ready and willing to help. Take up 
the problem with them and get their 
help. It will pay off. 


he asked a reporter or a feature writer 
of another school paper for information. 
When we feel we know it all, and when 
we can’t stop to get the necessary infor- 
mation then we've got the Elysian com- 
plex. 
Afraid To Be Controversial 

A few of the associate editors looked 
sheepish but they nodded in acquiescence 
to this justly proposed criticism. The 
president was recognizing the Art Editor 
and everyone seemed eager to hear what 
she would have to say. “Mr. President, 
maybe I’m not in a position to offer sug- 
gestions since I don’t write the editorials 
myself, but if you really want a reading 
public for your editorial page I think 
that the writers should not be afraid to 
write on a controversial issue. It seems 


to me that most of the timely editorials 
are treated with a “polytonic” approach,— 
that is, treating all sides of the issue and 
leaving it hanging in the air, as if our 
paper were afraid to take a decisive stand. 
I feel that we would have a greater 
reader reaction if the editors took a stand 
on controversial issues.” 
Make Up 

“Sure she’s right,” the layout man said, 
after he had addressed the chair, and 
maybe part of all this difficulty could 
be attributed to our department. Some- 
times the whole page is too stiff and 
formidable in appearance. I think we 
ought to break up the page and inter- 
sperse some short and lighter editorials. 
However, we can only work with what 
we get. If the editorial page has that 
“tom-stoned” appearance—it is partially 
because the editorials are all the same 
length. Variety in lengths would add 
freshness to the page. Here again, I 
think the writer should be given a little 
leeway. If he is told to write a 700-word 
editorial, and 500 words does the job, I 
think that should be it. Sometimes a 
perfectly good editorial is spoiled by a 
superfluous trimming...just to fill an 
assignment. We can always fill in with 
short editorials—and what's more it adds 
interest to the page.” 

Polylateral Viewpoint 

The positive response to the layout 
man’s suggestion was evident by the 
unanimous approval of the Qwilldrivers. 
Parlimentary procedure suffered minor 
insults as the group simultaneously said, 
“Yes, that’s right.” It didn’t take long 
for the editor to restore order when the 
feature editor addressed the chair. “Mr. 
President, I don’t know how the rest 
of the staff feels—but I for one find it 
very hard to write a polylateral editorial.” 
“What do you mean by that?”, the Presi- 
dent interrogated. “Well, sometimes we 
follow the conference system of policy 
making. Some members of the editorial 
staff outlines his views and the other 
staff members add their penny’s worth. 
The writer assigned to do the composite 
has a pretty rough job, and the finished 
editorial is unconvincing because the 
writer was unconvinced himself. I think 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Editortals---Chotce of the Month 


The editorials on this page were se- 
lected from the exchanges of the Blue 
and White, the newspaper of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School, Al- 
toona, Pa., of which Miss Mae C. Harter 
is the Adviser. To all who had a part in 
this, we express our thanks. 


TEENS IGNORE WORLD 
AFFAIRS FOR DROODLES 

Co-existence, McCarthyism, Mendes- 
Frances, Quemoy, SEATO. 

These terms and dozens more daily 
beat our eardrums. But how many of 
us could intelligently discuss more than 
one, or even one of them? Enveloped 
in a life of entertainment and amuse- 
ment, we know little of the world about 
us and still less of the forces which con- 
stantly work to shape our lives and in- 
fluence our every thought. 

We rationalize that our lack of cur- 
rent knowledge is not shameful or even 
serious since many adults suffer the same 
malady. The fact that we are generally 
ignorant of the workings of the world, 
however, is typical of our mental state. 

We ignore not only the bold events 
of world politics but most things signifi- 
cant; we attend in their stead the trivia 
of our own isolated society. Most of us 
would rather read the comic strips than 
the Public Pulse, or Roger Price's droodles 
than the daily editorial cartoon. 

Certainly we cannot demand complete- 
ly mature tastes of our middle-teen minds. 
In preparation for adult futures, however, 
we should begin to widen our scope be- 
yond the bounds of school and social life 
and onto the plans of our world’s ever- 
continuing activities. 

Central High Register 


Central High School 
Omaba, Nebr. 


bt oe 

SUPREME COURT DECISION 
PROHIBITS SEGREGATION 

America has always believed in the 
equality of all men. This has been il- 
lustrated many times in the history of 
our country. One of the first times our 
belief in this ideal was recorded was in 
the Declaration of Independence, when 
Thomas Jefferson wrote, “All men are 
created equal.” 

Since those days we have progressed 
much in giving equality to the people 
of our country. For example, the Con- 


Eight 


stitution has granted the privilege of vot- 
ing to every American, regardless of his 
race, religion, or sex. 

On May 17, 1954, another and far- 
reaching advance toward the equality of 
all races was made by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, when it handed 
down its unanimous decision abolishing 
segregation in the public schools. 

In making this decision, the Supreme 
Court helped to unify our country. In 
one of his speeches against slavery, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who believed strongly in 
the rights of the Negroes, quoted from 
the Bible, “A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand.” 

It is as true today that if the Negroes 
do not have the same rights as other 
Americans, our country is certainly di- 
vided. By giving our Negro citizens 
equal rights with other citizens of Amer- 
ica, the Supreme Court has made our 
country stronger. 

On the youth of America rests much 
of the responsibility for the outcome of 
this historic decision. There has already 
been some opposition to it and we can 
expect more, unless we stand up for our 
belief that a man should be judged by 
his character, not by the color of his skin. 

If we carry this belief into our school 
life and into .all the associations of the 
Negro and White races, we will certainly 
be strengthening ourselves and our 
country. 


The Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, West Virginia 


ee 
DEATH'S OMINOUS CALLING CARD 


A dark figure, swathed in black, steps 
out of the haze ahead, and offers a calling 
card to a speeding boy. The boy looks 
at it dully, not comprehending. 

“It’s been a rough week-end,” he thinks. 
“Not that it hasn't been fun—far from 
it! But I guess I tried to do too much 
in too little time. My hands are kind 
of shaky. I don’t think I should have 
taken that last drink for the road. I 
know I'm speeding, but after all, the 
cops make the speed limit signs five or 
ten miles per hour less than they really 
expect us to go anyway! Boy, I'll sure 
be glad to get home!” 

His hands fumble as he hits the horn 
to warn the car ahead of his intention 


to pass on a hill. As he pulls into g 
other lane, a green car speeds towan 
him through the night. Suddenly, % 
terrible realization that he isn’t going y 
make it sears through his mind. 

And so, to the accompaniment ¢ 
frantic steering and squealing braky 
Death slips his calling card into the boy’ 
coat pocket. 

Tulsa School Life 


Central High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


tea 
FREEDOM TO KNOW— 
what is the truth, and to discuss this try 
openly has been man’s aim ever sing 
knowledge was first held in bondage 
a few favored persons. 

Long ago, in ancient civilization, th 
few ruled many with an iron hand. Thi 
rule was maintained partially by keeping 
the large masses of people in total jg 
norance. 

For many years people continued » 
live in an atmosphere of slavery and sett 
dom. This period of history came tok 
known as the “Dark Ages.” 


Then came an “awakening” called tk 
Renaissance in which the people's this 
for truth and knowledge was satisfied 
Throughout the course of history this 
thirsting of all for the truth about th 
world in which they live has caused th 
rise and fall of powers and governments 
which tried to prevent the use of such 
knowledge. 

Today a great struggle is going onw 
control the minds of over half of the 
world’s people. The people themselves 
are helping to resist this effort. Fre 
world dollars help to send the truth » 
these people through the “Radio Fre 
Europe” and “Crusade for Freedom.” 

America today has a movement ty- 
ing to wipe out the freedom of the pres 
by concealing information which is ot 
sidered too strategic for the public 
know. If this information ceases to k 
given to all a gradual decay will take 
place internally in this country and po 
sibly another “Dark Age” will be the 
result. 

Know what is going on in the world 
and want to know more. Keep the thitst 
alive for that “truth” which is wort 
more than gold and a “secret press” wil 
never be able to replace the “Free Press 


Blue and White 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
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Advisory Board Met on December 14 


visers who have served a total of 

25 years with school publications 
was the outstanding action taken by the 
Advisory Board at its quarterly meeting 
held at Columbia University on Decem- 
ber 14. Nearly all members of the Board, 
which comprises the Director, Associate 
Director, Chairmen of the Divisions, Of- 
ficers of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association and all former Presi- 
dents, were present for the meeting. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Gold Key Awards, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
was provided with a list of candidates se- 
lected from the files of the CSPA. The 
recipients of the 1955 awards will be se- 
lected from this list by the Committee. 
After some discussion of the method of 
presentation, it was voted to continue the 
present practice of making the presenta- 
tion at the concluding luncheon. 

Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, President of 
the CSPAA, who instituted the inquiry 
on the conflict between the CSPA Con- 
vention dates and the CEEB March ex- 
aminations, gave a brief report on the 
results of the resolution and letter for- 
warded to the Directors of Admissions as 
directed at the 1954 Annual Meeting. Ad- 


I pies nh of Merit for Ad- 


ditional information will be requested 


from the members of the Association be- 
fore a follow-up is instituted. 


T HE RETURNS from the question- 

naire on a fall delivery of year- 
books and the request that the Associa- 
tion take some action to cover them, was 
made by the Director. The inquiry re- 
vealed such a small number in that cate- 
gory that it was voted to continue the 
usual post-contest procedures rather than 
to establish the machinery for such a lim- 
ited coverage. 

Considerable time was spent on the 
matter of judging. To assure a meeting 
of the minds on yearbook rating, it was 
voted to hold a meeting of the yearbook 
judges in May to discuss certain contro- 
versial questions that have arisen of late. 
A meeting of the newspaper judges will 
be held during the March Convention to 
clarify certain questions pertaining to that 
area. It is hoped these meetings will 
tesolve some of the variations which have 
occurred in the past. 

A revision of the Style Book was con- 
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sidered and it was voted to reprint the 
current issue with some minor changes. 
It was pointed out that the Style Book 
now had material in it which extended 
beyond the original provisions but that 
this had been inserted at the request of 
the members to assist them in their work. 
The question of a bibliography was voted 
down and the question of a new bib- 
liography, to be issued as a special pub- 
lication, was debated at length. It was 
decided that one should be issued that 
would contain references from periodicals 
now available to the schools, that it should 
contain a complete listing of books re- 
lated to student journalism, a limited 
number of books on professional jour- 
nalism and a section on audio-visual aids. 


EWSPAPER Fundamentals will have 

to be re-issued after the current 
Contest and it was voted to provide col- 
umns bearing the break-down of the four 
plans under which publications are now 
rated to eliminate the possibility of error 
in the scoring. It was also voted to in- 
clude a list of common errors for the 
guidance of the members and for the 
convenience of the judges as they worked 
on the books. The responsibility for the 
allotment of points was given to Mr. 
Troxell and Dr. Sluszka. A new edition 
of Yearbook Fundamentals will also be 
needed after the 1955 Contest and in 
anticipation of this, Dr. Sluszka and Mr. 
Benjamin Allnutt were delegated to pre- 
sent the Board, at a future meeting, with 
their recommendations. Mrs. May Kelly, 
Mr. Earl Whitbeck, and Mr. Allnutt were 
entrusted with the task of formulating a 
score book for duplicated yearbooks, with 
special provision for elementary books in 
this area. 

Because of the pressure of the current 
publication problem, it was voted that 
The Advisers Guide, to have been issued 
before the 1955 Convention, will be post- 
poned until more time can be found for 
additional study of the material for in- 
clusion in that publication. The Director 
was requested to explore the possibility 
of a “Convention Kit” of materials of 
particular value to delegates in attend- 
ance at that gathering. DeWitt D. Wise 
was requested to prepare a survey form 
for a questionnaire for Advisers to de- 
termine the occupations and activities of 


their staff members subsequent to their 
high school careers. A test poll will be 
taken of approximately 100 Advisers be- 
fore additional steps are taken. 

The meeting concluded with a sum- 
mary survey by the Director of the cur- 
rent status of the school press throughout 
the country assembled from figures gath- 
ered and estimated from information now 
on hand in the CSPA office. 


We Are Happy 


Since the October issue, The School 
Press Review has been set in one of the 
most beautiful type faces in use today... 
Garamond. Modern to the nth degree, 
Garamond is also one of the earliest and 
most famous type faces. It was designed 
by Claude Garamond, who established 
his type foundry in France between 1536 
and 1540. The cutting of his first type 
was ordered by the king, Francis I, for 
use in the printing of the Greek classics. 

Through the centuries, Garamond has 
been ever popular and serviceable and is 
regarded by many experts as one of the 
most beautiful ever designed. It is used 
extensively in fine book and magazine 
publications. Its ease of reading was 
proved when the editor first read com- 
plete proof of the October Review. The 
proof was read in about one-half of the 
time required by the former type used 
(Cloister) and with complete absence of 
eye strain. 

The body face of the Review is 10 on 
12 Merganthaler Linotype Company re- 
designed Garamond and the heads are 
hand set in American Type Foundry 
Garamond. 


Corrections 


Through error, the Cross Currents, year- 
book of the Cross Street School, Willis- 
ton Park, L.I., N.Y., was listed as receiv- 
ing a Third Place rating in the 1954 Con- 
test. Cross Currents received a score of 
825 and a Second Place in the Contest. 
The CSPA regrets the incorrect listing. 


Also, through error, the Summa, the 
yearbook published jointly by the girls 
of the Academy of Our Lady and the 
boys of Spalding Institute, two separate 
schools, which received a First Place rat- 
ing, was incorrectly listed as the publica- 
tion of Spalding Institute, alone. 





Features of the Month... 


These features were selected by the staff 
of the Chimes of the Bell, California, 
High School, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles M. Garvin, the Adviser. They 
were listed in the order of excellence the 
staff believed they deserved and are print- 
ed in that manner. The Review appre- 
ciates their cooperation. 


BELL CLAIMS PUPILS FROM 
45 STATES, 11 COUNTIES 


Bill Steiner 

It is known that San Francisco is the 
melting pot of the world, but have you 
ever considered how many students at 
Bell are from different states and nations? 
Bellites come from 45 states, two terri- 
tories, and aine foreign countries. Al- 
most half of the student body, 981 to be 
exact, were born in California, but the 
other half comprise boys and girls from 
one end of the US. to the other. 


Following up California is Oklahoma 
with 72 Bell students. Arkansas is next 
with 67, then comes Iowa with 45, Min- 
nesota with 41, and Missouri and Texas 
are tied with 40 students each. Ohio 
boasts 39 while Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois follow closely with 37, 36, 
and 33 students, respectively. 

Apparently the wide open spaces of 
Nebraska proved to be too much for 
their natives since Bell High has claimed 
but 29 of them. Next comes Kansas 
with 24, Indiana 20, Colorado 19, New 
York 16, and Utah and Alabama tied 
with 15 each. Massachusetts offers 13 
Bellites, while Washington, Oregon, South 
Dakota, West Virginia and New Mexico 
boast 11 each. Idaho and Mississippi have 
ten, Wisconsin nine, and Arizona, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, eight, 

Seven students come from Montana 
and six from Virginia and Kentucky. 
New Jersey and Connecticut offer but 
four Bell students and Maine, Florida, 
Nevada, Louisiana and North Dakota, 
three each. Two students come from 
Wyoming and two from Maryland. Geor- 
gia, Vermont and Rhode Island each give 
one. 


Our northern neighbor, Canada, gives 
eight and our southern pal, Mexico, offers 
one. Hawaii gives three and Alaska one. 
Italy, Scotland, Holland, Austria, Rumania, 
Sweden and Germany each have con- 


Ten 


tributed one BHS student. 


Bell High School Chimes 
Bell, Calif. 
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DONATION PLEA TURNS HEAD 
Dave Kirby 

Ding, dong, ding! 

“Now hear this, now hear this. This 
is the daily bulletin for the sixteenth 
week, the thirty-second month of this 
semester.” 

As is my rule, 1 very seldom listen to 
the droaning monosylables that come 
hurtling through the air on wings of 
speed to the ever-awaiting ears of hun- 
dreds of inmates of this fair institution. 
But this morning was different. Today 
I had a subconscious feeling of a great 
thing to happen. I knew that part of 
my future was wrapped up in those few 
golden words of prose. 

And then it happened, my destiny was 
revealed to me. A paragraph was read 
that turned my hair gray, that shortened 
my breath, that sent the blood pulsating 
throughout my veins. 

A call went out for donations to the 
Community Chest, a call that arose the 
blood in my veins. A call that would 
have made any American happy and 
proud to answer. The only trouble was 
that I didn’t have any money. 

Not Really 

Well, not really any money. I had to 
buy lunch, didn’t I? I tried to overcome 
my conscience and force the thought of 
donating behind me. 

But I couldn't; I couldn’t keep from 
being conscious of a small voice inside 
my own heart; I couldn’t keep from feel- 
ing the sensation of utter uselessness in 
my heart. 

By the end of period 3, I knew that 
I would never be the same if I deprived 
someone of a morsel of food or a place 
to rest his weary head. 

Give Your Share 


Bell High School Chimes 
Bell, Calif. 
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JAZZ RISES TO GLORY 

Barry Mayfield 
Flash! Stand by for an important an- 
nouncement. All the music stores have 
just been invaded by thousands of teen- 
agers. The progressive jazz albums and 
the rhythm and blues records are being 
scarfed up by all the kids. Teenagers are 


demanding more and more. The mo 
just broke in the door. Oh, no, theyp 
going after this rhythm and blues recog 
in my hand. Easy gang, easy, you wip 

In all seriousness, the teenagers reall 
eat up this modern jazz and rhythm q 
blues. In the field of progressive jay 
Stan Kenton ranks toward the top along 
with Dave Brubeck, Shorty Rogers, Duke 
Ellington, Jerry Mulligan and may 
others. 

Striking the summit of the rhythm q 
blues records are the Chords’ recording of 
“Sh Boom,” the Robins’ “Loop de Loo 
Mambo” and “Oop Shoop” . . . by th 
Queens. 

Albums on the market today are 
“Jazz Goes to College” by Dave Bn. 
beck, “Artistry in Rhythm” for the Ken. 
ton beginner and “New Concepts of Ar. 
tistry in Rhythm” for the advanced lis 
tener. 


Bell High School Chimes 
Bell, Calif. 


SE 
GERMAN BOY ATTENDS WHS 


Coming all the way from Ludwigsh. 
fen, Germany, and now attending Wash 
ington High School is Hans Roedl 
senior. 

“I think Washington is very nice’ 
commented Hans. He has gotten in 
the swing of things with memberships 
in Knights, Trix, and Der Alder. Senior 
and junior history, English, French, and 
photography complete Hans’ list of sub 
jects. He earned honorable mention in 
the recent “Voice of Democracy” con 
test, and his hobbies include photography, 
and building model planes and railroads 

Hans’ sponsoring agency for the st- 
dent exchange is the American Field Ser 
vice, which furthers international tee 
tions and helps students of the world 0 
learn about and understand other cout 
tries by arranging for them to spend 
school year in a foreign land. 

Hans is an only child. His father 6 
a high school teacher. 

Hans implied that in Germany thet 
is not much time for outside activities 
because of the great deal of study 
quired of high students, and dates at 
not permitted until boys and girls reach 
the age of 20 anyhow. Another year d 
high school is in store for Hans befott 
he can graduate in Germany, although 
he will receive a diploma from Washing 


ton. 


Wiakinges High School 


Portland, Oregon 
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With the School Press Assoctations 


Oklahoma high school papers are com- 
peting for a trophy to be awarded by the 
Oklahoma City Times for the best edi- 
tion of its “Tenn” section. Copy will 
be prepared each week by the journalism 
dass of one school and will be guests 
of the paper at luncheon and a tour of 
the plant. Presumably, a rating will take 
place at some time in the future to de- 
termine the best edition of the year. 

i ee 

Harvey C. Jacobs, Director of the IN- 
DIANA HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, is serving this year as the Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary International. 
He is now planning their April confer- 
ence, bringing into play his talents known 
so well to those attending the IHSPA 
conventions in recent years. 

eas 

Edward Nell, executive secretary of the 
Quill and Scroll Society, addressed the 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS GUILD OF CHI- 
CAGO on “What makes a good feature” 
at the meeting at Northwestern Univer- 
sity on January 8. Other meetings will 
follow on Feb. 12, March 19, and May 
21 to complete the series for the 1954-55 
school year. 

oe oe 
Editorial page excellence is the Con- 


"test subject for 1954-55 of the OREGON 


SCHOLASTIC PRESS. The “Improve- 
ment Contest” pattern of previous years 
is being shelved temporarily as it has 
been most effective in stimulating all- 
around improvement in many of the 
papers. Interest seemed to have declined 
as the papers improved so the editorial 
page was selected for the first of a new 
seties of contests. The OSP plaques will 
be awarded next year to the papers with 
the best editorial pages in the printed 
newspapers, large enrollment, printed 
newspapers, small enrollment, and dupli- 
cated papers. Specific issues will be 
called for and will be announced in the 
OSP Bulletin at a future date. 

The 1955 Press Conference will be held 
on October 7-8, two weeks earlier than 
usual. New Advisers wanted an earlier 
date and the weather is likely to be better, 
«cording to the opinions of the mem- 
bets. The current OSP membership is 
now 140 high schools, the largest of 


record. Last year it was 133 and the year 
before, 126. 


February, 1955 


SOUTHERN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., of 
which O. W. Riegel is the Director, will 
celebrate its 25th Anniversary (Silver 
Jubilee ) Convention at the University on 
April 30 and May 1, 1955. The CSPA 
extends its congratulations and its best 
wishes for the next 25 years. 

e wig 

Press Time, journal of the SAN JOA- 
QUIN VALLEY SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, has reported in the De- 
cember and January issues, a study of 
teaching loads in central California high 
schools and Junior Colleges. Most high 
school teachers have five to six classes 
daily, 43 per cent the former, 31 per cent, 
the latter. The number of classes in jour- 
nalism depends on the size of the school, 
many of the schools in the area having 
enrollments under 500 and a large num- 
ber under 200. In journalism, 56 per 
cent of the teachers taught one class and 
28 per cent, two classes. All instructors 
report not obtaining extra time for work 
with student publications and carrying on 
this work after school hours. The ten- 
dency seems to be leaning toward in- 
creased time in school, however. When 
both the teaching of journalism and time 
allowed for work on publications are 
grouped, 43 per cent report that from 
11-20 per cent of their time is alloted to 
this activity. When asked if they taught 
courses allied to journalism, such as print- 
ing or advertising, only six out of 70 
replied in the affirmative. Four of these 
were teaching printing. One of the ques- 
tions pertained to credits earned by stu- 
dents during the entire high school pro- 
gram. The majority of the schools al- 
lowed two years of credit even though 
most schools had only one period of jour- 
nalism instruction for the teacher. The 
teachers handled this by teaching the be- 
ginners in the established course and tak- 
ing on the advanced students in a “free” 
period to work on the paper. It is re- 
ported that 48 per cent of the schools 
allowed two journalism credits for the 
students. To the last question: “In your 
opinion, should the State Department of 
Education offer a credential with jour- 
nalism as a major teaching subject?”, the 
teachers answered “yes” to the tune of 57 
per cent of the replies. 


Coming Events 


12 February—Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Wilboldt Hall, Northwestern 
University. 

15 February—Annual Sponsors Din- 
ner, Philadelphia Public School Press As- 
sociation, St. James Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

24-25 Feb.—Pacific Slope School Press, 
1955 All-Coast Press Clinic, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

19 March — Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Wilboldt Hall, Northwestern 
University. 

19 March—Writing Tournament, Scho- 
lastic Press Guild of Chicago, IIl. 

25 March — Kentucky High School 
Press Association, School of Journalism, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

1-2 April — Tennessee High School 
Press Association, Memphis. (Sponsored 
by W. C. Tucker, Dept. of Journalism, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. ) 

23 April—Annual Spring Press Con- 
ference, San Joaquin Valley Scholastic 
Press Association, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Cal. 

20-23 April—Headliner Week, spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism, Lin- 
coln University, Jefferson, Mo. 

26 April—Press Conference, University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


30 April-1 May—Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention, Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va. 

5-7 May—lInterscholastic League Press 
Conference, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. Journalism sections are held at 
ten Student Activities Conferences during 
the year at colleges and _ universities 
throughout the state. 

Spring (date to be determined )— 
United High School Press of West Vir- 
ginia, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

21 May—Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Luncheon, Marshall Field’s, Chi- 
cago. 

21 May—Annual Luncheon, Chicago 
Scholastic Press Guild, Marshall Field's, 
Chicago, Ill. 

May (date to be announced )—Suffolk 
Scholastic Press Association, Islip, N-Y., 
High School. 


7-8 Oct.—Press Conference, Oregon 
Scholastic Press, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


Eleven 





Post-Contest Ratings 


The yearbooks listed below were en- 
tered subsequent to the July 1 deadline 
and rated since the October Yearbook 
Conference. Their placings are given 
here: 

Senior College 

VINCENTIAN, St. John’s College, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Offset, Medalist. 

BRONZE BOOK, Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond, Okla., Printed, Medalist. 

PARAPET, College of Mt. St. Vin- 
cent, New York, N.Y., Offset, Second 
Place. 

Junior College 

SUMMIT, Asheville-Biltmore College, 
Asheville, N.C., Printed, Second Place. 

BAGPIPE, Presbyterian Junior College, 
Maxton, N.C., Offset, Second Place. 

School of Nursing 

VIGIL, St. Joseph's School of Nurs- 
ing, North Bay, Ontario, Canada, Offset, 
First Place. 

Senior High School, 1501-2500 

YELLOW JACKET, Thomas Jefferson 
High, Port Arthur, Texas, Offset, First 
Place. 

FORESTER, Forest Park High, Balti- 
more, Md., Offset, Second Place. 

Senior High School, 901-1500 

MERCIAN, Catherine McAuley Com- 
mercial High, Brooklyn, N.Y., Offset, 
Medalist. 

TROUBADOUR, Catholic High, Bal- 
timore, Md., Printed, First Place. 

LAWRENCIAN, Lawrence High, Law- 
rence, N.Y., Printed, First Place. 

HUMANIST, Memorial High, West 
New York, N.J., Offset, Second Place. 

Senior High School, 601-900 

SPINDRIFT, Oceanside Senior High, 
Oceanside, N.Y., Printed, Second Place. 

CRIMSON, East Providence Senior 
High, East Providence, R.I., Offset, Sec- 
ond Place. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Jersey Shore 
Area Joint High, Jersey Shore, Pa., Off- 
set, Second Place. 

MONTICELLO, Jefferson High, 
Tampa, Fla., Printed, First Place. 

Senior High School, 301-600 

MARINER, Stella Maris Commercial 
High, Rockaway Park, N.Y., Offset, Sec- 
ond Place. 

YEARLING, Cambridge High, Cam- 
bridge, Md., Offset, Second Place. 

CHERRY AND WHITE, High School, 
Brighton, Col., Offset, Second Place. 

SCEPTRE, Catholic High, Bethlehem, 


Twelve 


Teachers College Division 


TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Thursday, March 10 
:30 P.M.—Opening Session—Remarks by the President and Exccutiye 
Chairman of the Division 
- 3:15 P.M—Address— Louis Forsdale, Coordinator of Communications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
- 6:00 P.M—Tour of The New York Times 
6:00 P.M.—Informal dinner, N.Y. Times Dining Room 
Friday, March 11 
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10:00-10:50 A.M—Student Panels 


Organization and Training of Staff—Sports Coverage—Supple. 


menting the News 


11:00-11:50 A.M.—Address—Samuel Tower, Foreign Desk Editor, N.Y. Time 
12 Noon-2:20 P.M.—Luncheon, Mezzanine Floor, John Jay Hall (By reservation 


only ) 


Address—Francis X. Cleary, School News Editor, Asbury Park, 


N.J., Press 


:30- 3:20 P.M.—Student Panel—Editorial Policies—The A-B-C’s of a College 

Newspaper—Ben Jensen, Executive Chairman, TC Division 

3:30- 4:20 P.M.—Clinic on Layout—Charles F. Troxell, Associate Director, 
CSPA (Papers will be criticized ) 

:30- 5:15 P.M.—Clinic on Writing—Panel of Advisers (Papers will be criti 


cized ) 


Saturday, March 12 
10:00-11:00 A.M.—Election of Officers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
12:30 P.M—Convention Luncheon, Main Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria 
The final program, with room and building assignments and the names of 
all panel participants, will appear on the morning the Convention begins its session. 





“Are your junior high school public 
relations in need of a boost?” is the chal- 
lenging opening question of the article, 
“First Aid for Public Relations” by Vir- 
ginia Moore Cutter, Travis High School, 
Austin, Texas, in the January, School Ac- 
tivities. Then she tells how it can be done 
through the student newspaper. Another 
article in the same issue by Robert B. 
Patrick of Pennsylvania State University 
on “Practice Lags Behind Theory in Fi- 
nancing Cocurricular Activities” gives 
pause for thought in an area of more than 
passing interest to Advisers with a finan- 
cial problem ever at hand. 

Pa., Offset, First Place. 
Senior High School, 300 or Less 

TROJAN, High School, Meadow 
Grove, Nebr., Offset, Third Place. 

TORCH, High School, Mt. Airy, Md., 
Offset, Third Place. 

Junior-Senior High School 

SOUTHERNER, Southern High, Bal- 
timore, Md., Printed, First Place. 

MON O LEAF, High School, Maple- 
town, Pa., Offset, Third Place. 


Letters From Members 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


school trying to do?” When we knou 
we check to see how well it is done, I 
we do not find a guide, we have to dem 
our own conclusions. In military cirde, 
this boils down to three basic jm 
cedures, namely: Say what you are je 
ing to say. Say it. Tell what you ba 
said. We don’t know how things wm 
be done otherwise —Ed. 


ee 
A ‘Lift’ 

We got a special “lift” when we ted 
where you advocate more copy. Theres 
a trend toward too much informality i 
many books. They tend to play up tk 


“rah!, rah!” part of college life—RH. 
Tex. 


Miss Mary E. Casey, formerly of tt 
Stratford, Conn., High School, is now! 
member of the faculty of the State Teat 
ers College at Salem, Mass., and Advis 
to the newspaper, the Log. 


The School Press Revie 





News and Notes..... 


The 1954 Christmas Doll Contest spon- 
sored annually by Seventeen Magazine, 
in which nearly 52,000 teen-age girls 
made dolls for their less fortunate friends 
at home and abroad, came to an end on 
November 16 in a brilliant ceremony in 
the UN Delegates’ Dining Room in the 
presence of a distinguished audience in- 
cluding members of the press, UN per- 
sonnel, the staff of Seventeen, and guests. 
The CSPA was represented among the 
latter. Endorsed by the U. S. Committee 
for UNICEFF as an example of the “same 
spirit of international good will that will 
help the United Nations and UNICEFF 
to succeed,” the dolls were shipped to lit- 
tle girls in the U.S., including the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Austria, Finland, 
France, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, Western 
Germany, Israel, Yugoslavia, and Korea 
in time for Christmas. Top honors and 
a four-day trip to New York were won 
by Joan Shelton, 14, Kirkwood, Mo., Suz- 
anne Normoyle, 14, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Jeanette Hoglund, Wauwatosa, Wis. Miss 
Shelton, number one on the list, was 
chosen grand prize winner and given a 
two-week’s tour of five European coun- 
tties by air. Mrs. Roosevelt, Marion An- 
derson, and Deborah Kerr were the 
_ judges. 
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The CSPA extended its cooperation 
to the March of Dimes sponsored by 
the National Association for Infantile 
Paralysis so that each student publica- 
tion in the United States received a press 
packet carrying sufficient material to as- 
sist in the proper coverage of the annual 
request for funds. It was also the second 
annual competition for editorials with the 
winner to receive a four-day all-expense 
tour from his home to New York and 
return. The CSPA is also cooperating in 
the judging of the editorials. Three of 
the board of judges will be members of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association; the others, professional jour- 
nalists. 
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Julian $. Mason, a distinguished Amer- 
ican journalist, who, as managing editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, ad- 
dressed the opening session of the 1926 
CSPA Convention, died at his home in 


Old Brookville, LI, N.Y. on Novem- 
ber 8. 


February, 1955 


James C. Leonhart, on leave from Bal- 
timore City College, Md., for the current 
school year, wrote from Bombay, India, 
that he sailed on October 9 on the Flying 
Eagle for his ‘round the world trip previ- 
ously mentioned in The Review. His trip 
will cover about 120 days and he is due 
back on the 10th of February, 1955. From 
Baltimore his ship stopped at Norfolk, 
Va., Casablanca in French Morocco, Ge- 
noa and Leghorn in Italy, Beirut in Leb- 
anon, Alexandria in Egypt, Jeddah in 
Saudi Arabia, Dijibouti in French Soma- 
liland, and Karachi in Pakistan. From 
Bombay it will journey on to Colombo 
in Ceylon, Singapore, Manila, Honkong, 
Keelung in Formosa, Kobe, Nagoya, Shi- 
mizu and Yokohama in Japan, San Fran- 
cisco, and then through the Panama Canal 
to New Haven, Conn., where the voyage 
will end. He has seen most of the Amer- 
ican Consuls Generals enroute and is call- 
ing at many schools to see what is being 
done in the field of student publications. 
In between, he is doing some free-lance 
newspaper work and making a study of 
cargo insurance from the vantage point 
of the ship and the dock. And when 
he returns, The Review hopes to have a 
nice story about the school press in fact 
and prospect in other lands. 

hg 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Press entertained 
about fifty of the journalism teachers of 
that city on November 19 at an elaborate 
dinner at the Cleveland Hotel. Among 
those who arose to take a bow was Miss 
Clara Ewalt, formerly of the School of 
Education of Western Reserve University 
and, later, of John Hay High School, now 
retired and living at Park Lane Villa, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Miss Ewalt is well 
remembered by the school press field as 
being one of the most outstanding Ad- 
visers and supporters of the school press 
for a long period of years. She was hon- 
ored by the CSPA with its Gold Key in 
1931. She enjoys life to the fullest, as 
she always did. In late November, for 
example, she went down to Miami Uni- 
versity in Oxford, Ohio, attended a foot- 
ball game, followed by a buffet dinner 
“and kindred delights,” as she says. 

eS Sa 

The Clearing House has carried another 

article on school publications, this one, 


“Blair's Latin Newspaper”, in the Septem- 
ber issue. It was written by Hazel M. 
Bratt, Latin teacher and Adviser to Praeco 
Argenteus, the Latin newspaper of Mont- 
gomery Blair High School at Silver 
Spring, Md. This article had been pre- 
pared for the Foreign Language Confer- 
ence held at the University of Kentucky 
in April. Miss Bratt’s paper was featured 
in a recent issue of this magazine and in 
Student Life, the journal of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, as well as in the Washington news- 
papers. This summer, Miss Bratt went 
abroad by ship but flew from Paris to 
Amsterdam. She was so impressed by her 
flight she bought a return passage on an 
air liner. Her reservation was originally 
to have been on the K.L.M. Constellation, 
which had a fatal crash near Shannon 
airport in Ireland. The liner was crowded 
so she came home by the one preceding 
it. We hope to have her with us for 
some time to come with her ingenious 
approach to school journalism. 
Ci lg 

The Altamonitor, the publication of 
Altamont, N.Y., High School, has been 
discontinued and the Guilderland Journal 
has taken its place. The Altamont High 
School has been discontinued and a new 
Guilderland High School has been estab- 
lished. William F. O’Brien, Altamonitor 
Adviser, is now Adviser to the new pub- 
lication. 

22ar# 

The 28th Annual Scholastic Art Awards, 
sponsored jointly by Scholastic Magazines 
and Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., is open 
to three groups of students. Division I, 
7-9 grades, black and white photography, 
Division II, 10-12 grades, black and white 
photography, and Division III, color 
transparencies, open to all, cover the field. 
This is not a casual snapshot contest for 
the entries must be 8x10 prints and 
mounted for submission. There are 42 
cash prizes divided as follows: 14 of $50 
value, 14 of $25, and 14 of $15. Each 
amount is doubled if the picture is taken 
on Ansco film. There are also 42 hon- 
orable mentions. This contest has the 
approval of the National Association of 
Secondary Schol Principals. Additional 
information, and a handbook, may be 
obtained from Kenneth S. Johnson, Di- 
rector, Ansco News Bureau, 175 Clinton 
St., Binghamton, N.Y. Deadline? March 
15, 1955. 





Lane Daily 
(Continued from Page 5) 

story on the basketball game or swimming 
meet of the previous night. He prepares 
the headline for his story, gets all the al- 
ready linotyped sports copy organized, and 
dummies up his page, leaving a space for 
the new story which has yet to be lino- 
typed. We are fortunate, this year, in 
that we have sports editors who send 
ahead to all our team opponents for cop- 
ies of their team rosters. Thus, on the 
day of the game, the names and the num- 
bers of the players on both the home and 
visiting teams appear in the Daily. 

Meanwhile, the first page editor has 
been assembling his page from the galley 
proofs. There is always a social event, a 
dramatic production, an assembly, or a 
concert coming up, each of which must 
have its rightful share of publicity. 

The editorial editor is putting articles 
that express opinions on his page, while 
the feature editor is pasting up stories, 
poems, and special articles. 

The editor-in-chief is constantly going 
from page editor to page editor, suggest- 
ing headlines and article headings, criti- 
cizing page layouts, and making improve- 
ments, until the pages are completely dum- 
mied up. He and the advisers take a final 
look at the four pages and make last 
minute changes. The associate editor also 
helps in this work. 

The time is now 7:58, and the staff 
members have to move quickly to get to 
their classes by 8 A.M. The sponsors, 
who have five classes in addition to their 
newspaper duty, bring the dummied 
pages into the linotype room, and then 
get to their classes. 


HE PRINT SHOP takes it from 
here. At 8 A.M., the linotype ma- 
chines are ready to go into action, and 
the pages are turned over to a group of 
boys on the stone. From the galley num- 
bers they assemble the type, and place 
the type for each page in a larger galley. 
They also prepare headlines and article 
headings from hand type and the linotype 
machines. Each boy takes much pride in 
his work, and realizes his responsibility. 
Here too, each boy has his own page. All 
of this is under the watchful eye of the 
linotype teacher, who has many other care- 
demanding jobs to be done at the same 
time. 
In the meantime, the linotype operators 
are setting the fresh copy and article head- 
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ings for the news stories. As they finish, 
they turn these over to the boys at the 
stone, who put them in their proper place 
in the galley. When each page is com- 
pletely set up, a proof is taken and the 
pages are then brought to the sponsor 
or adviser for proof-reading. He sends 
the pages back to the linotype room to 
have the corrections made. 

When all the pages are completed again, 
they are assembled into one large chase 
and locked up. A proof is taken to the 
adviser again for further corrections. All 
these corrections may seem monotonous, 
but they are very necessary. Our faces 
still redden when we recall the time some- 
one brought us a Daily after all were 
printed and distributed, showing “FOOT- 
BALL ROOSTER” in glaring headlines. 

It is now about 11 A.M., and the paper 
for tomorrow has only a few minor cor- 
rections to be made. In the meantime, 
the Meihle vertical press has been rolling 
along, getting out today’s Daily. The press 
is so arranged that it prints the four pages 
at once. Thus one-half of the paper has 
the complete Daily, and the other half is 
blank. After 3,050 sheets are printed, 
the chase is reversed, and the blank half 
of the paper is printed with another com- 
plete Daily. As the papers roll off, when 
the indicator on the press shows a count 
of thirty-five, a slip of paper is placed at 
that point, so that an accurate count is ob- 
tained for later distribution. 

As the printing is completed, the papers 
are cut in half, and each is a complete ten 
by thirteen-inch newspaper, with banner 
headline, subhead, masthead, and all the 
other essentials of a daily paper. All of 
this printing and cutting is done by the 
students, and supervised by the press room 
instructor. 

The time is now about 11:30 A.M. 
There are three different lunch periods. 
Some of the 5800 boys have home room 
periods (ten minutes) before lunch; oth- 
ers, after lunch. Each division or home 
room has a representative, who upon dis- 
playing his Daily pass, receives the alloted 
number of newspapers for his home room 
from one of the three distributors in the 
Daily office. This representative then dis- 
tributes the newspapers to the members 
of his division. 

Now the print shop boys go to lunch 
and all is quiet. 

Immediately at 12:15 P.M., the after- 
noon Smith-Hughes classes (four periods 


long), commence and the print shop }g 


gins to buzz again. They take the 
pleted chase as mentioned before, 
the necessary corrections, and take it j 
the pressroom for tomorrow's Daily. 
press starts to roll, and the cycle is on 

There are no journalism classes at Lay 
but we believe that a stint on the Daj 
staff is more valuable than a formal chy 
could be. 

Certainly it’s putting out, 
daily newspaper, but we love every mip 
ute of it! 


“rough” 


News and Notes... 


One happy result of the Yearbook Gy 
test was an order for the CSPA Outstant 
ing Service Medal for the editor of; 
1954 book which made a Medalist rating 
This is the first instance of its kindy 
come to the attention of the Association 
All too frequently, the editors of yew. 
books are past history in a school whe 
the award is announced. Most of the wot 
is done by members of the senior cis 
The staff as a whole lacks the continuiy 
which obtains in the newspaper and mag: 
zine field. We are happy to note thi 
at least one editor was not forgotten. 


coe @ 

The Clara Barton Vocational High, the 
Edison Vocational High, and the Me 
genthaler Vocational High School ¢ 
Printing, all of Baltimore, Md., have no 
become one school in a new buildin 
called the Mergenthaler Vocational-Tet- 
nical High School. Mr. Howard F. Ziel 
Principal, writes: “We are gratified « 
receiving the First Place award for om 
yearbook, the Treasure Chest, in the 20h 
Annual Contest. This is our first isse 
at our new school which opened its doo 
in September, 1953. The award has 9 
cial meaning to us in view of the fe 
our first year was filled with many pith 
lems associated with organizing the oe 
school in an entirely new building on# 


expanded basis.” 


ee 

Don Holt, Co-Editor of the 1954 M# 
donian of the Malden, Mass., High School, 
whose article on Working Hand-in-His! 
With the Student Photographers appealt! 
in the October Review, is now scudyith 
for the ministry at Union College in Br 
bourville, Ky., writes Mary E. Heald, t 
Adviser to that book. 


The School Press Reve 
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Improving the Status of the Adviser 


(Continued from Page 2) 


support. Consider the annual findings of 
Quill and Scroll Critical Service or those 
of CSPA, NSPA, or any state or regional 
grvice. There are still too many student 

blications that aren't good enough tech- 
ically or otherwise. 

To be sure, not every publication can 
win top rating—lInternational, Medalist, 
or All-American. But every student pub- 
lication should at least win what is usually 
termed first class rating. Papers or year- 
books which fall in the other classifica- 
tions just aren't good enough. Respon- 
sibility for “fair or low” achievement need 
not be established, but the adviser and 
staff are not wholly to blame in some in- 
stances. 

School newspapers which feature home- 
coming queens, school dances, athletic vic- 
tories, club meetings, and little other news 
certainly don’t present an accurate picture 
of school life. The picture is blurred, ob- 
viously out of focus. A balanced and com- 
plete coverage will give the reader the 
impression that secondary education is not 
limited to dances, sports, and club meet- 
ings. 

Even the better school newspapers, for 
example, neglect news of the classroom. A 
study made by Betty Jane Foley in a thesis 


‘completed in the summer of 1954 gives 


proof of this shocking fact. She exam- 
ined a number of outstanding papers and 
found that often only a few small stories 
about the specific classes were published. 
Needless to add, too many news stories 
are not so well written as they should be. 
Newspaper features which have noth- 
ing better to offer than clipped jokes, 
plays on song or book or movie titles, 
gossip and trivia columns, letters to Santa 
Claus, New Year's resolutions, and stereo- 
typed who’s who columns provide little 
incentive for effective writing—journal- 
istic or creative. Yet the newspaper should 
challenge the young writer interested in 
editorials, features, columns, and stories. 
Yearbooks sometimes are even more 
stereotyped than newspapers. In some 
schools no imagination is used in the ar- 
tangement of content, choice of theme, 
writing of copy, planning of pictures. Too 
the printing or engraving concern 
ta$ too much to say about what may be 
done or may not be done. Since it is a 
costly: ‘product—even at its worst—the 
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yearbook in some schools costs more than 
it’s worth. 


ECOND, unfortunately, publication 

advisers are the busiest teachers in 
secondary schools. Rarely is there any 
other teacher who works harder or longer 
than the journalism teacher. What is the 
result? Advisers on the whole promote 
almost every good cause except one—their 
own. Usually modest they hesitate to re- 
move the bushel beneath which their light 
may flame. 

Everyone cheers the football team—and 
the coach—when the team wins. Every- 
one applauds the cast—and the coach— 
when the play is a success. Everyone 
praises the glee club or orchestra—and 
the director—when it performs proficient- 
ly. What happens when the staff—guided 
by the adviser—produces an outstanding 
edition? Someone on the faculty rushes 
forth to note a typographical error! 

The adviser and staff should keep the 
public informed. The principal, faculty, 
and student body should know when the 
paper wins recognition in one way or an- 
other. They should see letters of com- 
mendation. They should know about the 
success of staff members who go on to 
do well in college and then succeed in 
journalistic or other careers. And the 
adviser should make it her responsibility 
to see that achievements are known. 


T HIRD, publication advisers often are 
independent and individualistic. At 
the same time they have initiative. Re- 
sult? They have formed too many or- 
ganizations and associations in the field 
of the school press. Unfortunately the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and the English Journal have failed to 
serve the publication adviser in any sig- 
nificant program of sustained service. 

Then, too, we have two national asso- 
ciations with which advisers may affiliate 
—the National Association of Journalism 
Advisers and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association. Both are good 
organizations, but neither is as strong as 
it should be. Why? Because only one 
national organization is needed and until 
only one exists we shall never have a 
strong national organization. 

In state after state advisers have urged 
union of these two national organizations. 


In some instances advisers refuse to be- 
long to either because they feel that only 
one is needed. It is evident that if a 
poll were taken today that the great ma- 
jority of advisers would support a plan 
to bring together these organizations. Un- 
til this is done, all advisers will be han- 


dicapped. 


B RIEFLY stated, what are steps that 
should be taken to improve the 
status of the publication adviser: 

1. The vital importance of their field 
should be recognized by superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, 
schools of education, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and 
all leaders in secondary education. 

. The teaching load of the publication 
adviser should be fair and reasonable 
—not obviously heavier than that of 
many other teachers. 

. The schedule should make provision 
for effective instruction and guidance 
in publication activities. Students 
who do the work should be available 
at the time the adviser can work 
with them. 

. The compensation of publication 
advisers should be fair and reason- 
able. If they are required in fact ‘to 
work much longer hours than other 
teachers and to have heavier respon- 
sibilities, then they should be re- 
numerated accordingly. An adviser, 
after all, supervises a small business 
involving several thousand dollars a 
semester. 

. The classrooms for student publica- 
tion activity should be designed for 
that purpose and be available when 
needed. Actually the cost of equip- 
ping such a laboratory with type- 
writers, files, cabinets, tables, book- 
cases, and like is negligible com- 
pared with the minimum costs in 
science, home economics, industrial 
arts, and similar laboratories. 

. They want staff libraries and school 
libraries which have the current; and 
standard books on journalism, impor- 
tant periodicals, significent pamph- 
lets, bulletins of schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, and other, re- 
source materials. In addition, appro- 
priate audio-visual aids should be 
available, including an opaque pro- 
jector for frequent use. 

. Above all it is ‘éssential that the ad- 
ministration afd’ faculty understand 
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that student publications are pro- 
duced by students who are amateur 
journalists whose work should not be 
compared with that of The New 
York Times or necessarily the local 
weekly. It is difficult for teachers 
and administrators to appreciate 
some of these problems when they 
never have written a news story, an 
editorial, a headline, or an advertise- 
ment. 


DVISERS who make a realistic ap- 
praisal of their status are aware of 
these and other problems which they face. 
In some instances, they are very happy in 
their situations because their work is un- 
derstood and appreciated. In other in- 
stances they are frustrated and harassed 
because they are asked to do much more 
than can be done in the conditions in 
which they work. What should advisers 
do, then, to improve their status? 

First, student publications should be 
improved so that all that is done in the 
name of student journalism is defensible 
journalistically and educationally. The 
better the product, the better the recog- 
nition may be. Moreover, the better the 
product, the richer the journalistic experi- 
ence of the students who produce the pub- 
lication will be. Needless to say, student 
publications produced in schools which 
have journalism classes usually are better 
than those in schools without journalism 
classes. 

Second, the program of student jour- 
nalism should be expanded. For example, 
a daily news bulletin may be prepared for 
the bulletin board. Or a daily newscast 
over the public address system may be 
fostered. News may be supplied to the 
local newspapers, radio stations, television 
stations. The staffs may assist in the 
school’s program of publicizing its edu- 
cational activities. 

In addition, more emphasis may be 
given to arousing interest in creative ex- 
pression in language and art. By coop- 
erating with language arts classes the staff 
may develop a series of contests in which 
students are stimulated to write articles, 
essays, poems, short stories, and the like. 
Quill and Scroll Society should be in- 
stalled. A journalism club for freshmen 
and sophomores may be developed. 

Third, advisers should support state and 
national organizations interested in the 
welfare of staffs and advisers. They should 
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work for the creation of a strong national 
organization to serve all advisers. They 
should take an active part in their own 
state and in cities or counties with many 
schools they may develop city or county 
associations. 

Fourth, advisers should qualify them- 
selves to teach journalism classes, super- 
vise student publications, and manage 
school publicity effectively. They should 
keep up on the literature of the field, at- 
tend clinics or workshops or summer 
classes, develop contacts with other ad- 
visers. They should understand the media 
of mass communication as a whole, in- 
cluding trends in radio and television. 

Fifth, advisers should engage in educa- 
tional and journalistic research. Some of 


The Idea 


(Continued from Page 3) 


schools to the taxpayers who support 
them; providing invaluable skills for 
countless thousands of youngsters. But 
partly it includes an extension of what 
is now going on—opening up journalism 
to even more youngsters, doing an even 
better job of meeting sociological and 
journalistic needs of the school, and in 
sum continuing the highly respectable 
tradition of school journalism. 


STUDY: 


I Mass Media (sophomore re- 
quired (Plus selected practices ) 


PRACTICE: 
Il Apprenticeship Training 
(junior elective ) 
Also responsibility for minor 
media 
School Media (senior elective) 
Newspaper 
Yearbook 
Magazines 
Newsletters 
Daily Bulletin 
Press Releases 
Radio 
TV 
Film 
Etc. 


Miss Mary Grace Ambler, in charge of 
the public relations activities of the Ab- 
ington, Pa., Senior High School, has been 
hospitalized, and out of school, for sev- 
eral weeks with a displaced group of 
vertebrae. 


their investigations may deal with load 
schedules, and the like. Others shoul 
deal with studies of readership, read 
bility, content, finance, and staff Open. 
tion. Much may be learned by scientifk 
inquiry into the field of student journy 
ism, for there are new problems to sol 
and old problems to re-examine. 
Today advisers in many schools in qj 
sections of the United States are perform. 
ing an outstanding service. We neg 
more advisers who will do as well ay 
more schools with conditions which wij 
make this possible. How will the tray 
formation be achieved. The Little Ry 
Hen which sought help found a good a 
swer for herself and a good answer fy 
advisers. She said, “I will do it myself” 
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Writing Effective Editorials 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the writer can be broadened in his viey. 
point by this ‘pooling of policies’—by 
what he writes has to be the flow of his 
own conviction.” 
In Resume 

“Fine . . . we've really covered grounl 
at this meeting,” the chairman said » 
provingly. The recognition of failures 
is the road to success—even in the new 
paper business. From now on wer 
going to write for our total reading pub 
lic and if we need more information » 
a given subject, we'll never give in» 
that Elysian complex. What's more! 
want our editors to feel free to tackle: 
controversial subject as long as they don! 
interfere with the rights of others, p 
against their own beliefs or oppose ou 
editorial policy—for the editorial is te 
voice of the newspaper. Then too, ifi 
particular assignment is “not up you 
alley”, or if you yourselves are unc 
vinced, feel free to ask for another 
signment. Lastly, our layout man 
fered a worthwhile contribution when kk 
said our page often looks “tomb-stonel 
because of the identical lengths of ei 
torials. Submit articles of varied lengts 
with a few short-shorts as fillers. Ths 
will help to give our editorial page tht 
“new look” which breeds readers. Th 
profit of this entire meeting will be i 
dividend of next week's issue. Our ail 
is an editorial page for all of our reades 
and the only way to achieve this aims 
by writing more effective editorials” 


The School Press Rene 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for thew staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 
brations, and at other times during the year. 


os 


Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- 
ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. 


oe 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. 
wii ee 


$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


C.S.P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


ee Se 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 


Ce 


A guide for writers for school publications. 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 
providing this standard guide for the use of 
each member of your staff. 


PO Ss 


MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 
NON-MEMBERS — 35c 
10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 


te 


C.S.P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 

Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 

School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 


CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 
CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 


staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 
and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 


Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers 


nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 


than Contest times. ) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


Thirty-first Annual Convention 
at Columbia University in the City of New York: 


March 10-11-12, 1955 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
at Convention. 3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for ALL Advisers at the Conventic 
THURSDAY, MARCH 10 as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advise 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library Anectinon —~ in r Faculty Club. 
Rotunda. 3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre and 4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. ; 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council 6 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. School Press and Advisers Associations — By speci 
3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. Invitation, Men’s Faculty Club. 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. SATURDAT, MARCH 12 
The evening hours are free. 9:15 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 11 10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. = 
: Bs 10:15-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, “Is our press meeting 
10:00 ee ee — McMillin Theatre and responsibilities?” Telecast —- Waldorf-Astoria Ballroo 
itorium. 
See ee ee 12:45 P.M—Convention Luncheon — Grand . Ballroom 


11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. ; ; 
; M—C ‘on Pi i ll insiee. the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Spec 
oo earnengy shia gs — Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth 


11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. Pina ote 
12:45 P.M—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. oe Se Seay. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. The Convention Adjourns until March 8-9-10, 1956. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for the benefit ¢ 
yearbook staff and Advisers 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box ‘11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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